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AYRSHIRE STOCK. 


Mr Epiror—lI have lately read in the Boston 
Cultivator, of Dec. 4th, a few answers by the edi- 
tor to the questions of a correspondent about Ayr- 
shire stock, wherein he states that “it has proved 
very excellent in the short pastures of Scotland, 
and when removed to richer pastures it has run to 
fat and has not sustained the high dairy character 
which it has in Scotland.” Would not this, there- 
fore, prove a very excellent stock for New Eng- 
Jand, where it will be allowed the pastures are 
generally short; except in the mowing fields, and 
if either these fields or the pastures happened to 
be too rich, the remedy would be easy ; just put on 
more stock ; and if its susceptibility of running to 
faton rich, and its high dairy character on poor 
pasture is so great, would it not answer two of the 
most important purposes that we require stock for, 
viz: milk and beef? For fine symmetry of form 
and beauty of color, it is not surpassed if equalled 
by any other breed. I think the editor has been 
led into some mistake about rich pasture injuring 
ite high dairy character, or if it does, it can only 
be to a-smal! extent, as the following statement 
will show. Mr Harley, in his work on the dairy, 
informs us on page 268, that Mr Aiton set down 
24 quarts of milk per day as a reasonable estimate 
of the average produce of each of the 2000 cows 
kept in the city of Glasgow, they being generally 
of the improved Ayrshire breed, and highly kept. 
The doctrine of rich pasture injuring its high dairy 
character, would be news to the people of Britain, 
where rich pasture is highly appreciated for dairy 
purposes. The editor of the Cultivator farther 
states that “ this stock is neither common or sought 
in Great Britain, the Devons being better adapted 
to the light lands of England.” Now I think the 
editor has been led into another error in two of 
these statements at least, viz: its neither being 
“common or sought,” for it is stated on the above 
quoted page of Mr Harley’s book, that “for 20 
years whole colonies of the improved breed have 
been carried to every county in Scotland, and to 
many counties of England.” What the editor 
means by light lands, I cannot say, but if he means 
that light or short pasturage is produced from such 
land, then however well the Devons may be adapt- 
ed to such land, according to his own showing the 
Ayrshires certainly are. Mr Harley, who is of the 
highest authority on this subject, informs us, on 
page 104, that he “had cows, by way of experi- 
ment, from different parts of the United Kingdom, 
he purchased ten at one Edinburgh market, of the 
large short-horn breed, at £20 feach, but they did 
not give more milk nor of better quality than Ayr- 
shire cows that were bought at the same period for 
£13 a head, and on comparison it was found that 
the latter were much cheaper kept, and that they 
improved fully more in beef and fat than the high 
priced cows, a decided preference was therefore 


‘given to the improved Ayrshire breed.” He states 
on page 106, that he had one cow which for a con- 
siderable time, gave 40 quarts per day, had a num- 
ber of very fine cows which produced from 25 to 
30 quarts per day. On page 18 he further states, 
“ Another good quality of the improved Ayrshire 
breed is, that after they have yielded a large quan- 
tity of milk, they fatten well, make excellent mized 
beef, and yield a considerable quantity of tallow: 
this is easily accounted for, as in general they feed 
freely, have capacious stomachs, and when dry, the 
food which produced the large supply of milk, is 
converted into. fat and flesh; this fact should in- 
duce every dairy husbandman, whether on a large 
or small scale, to be careful in the selection of his 
|cows.” And it would appear from the result of 
the Bridgewater Cattle Show, that Mr Harley was 
_ borne out in his opinion, the preference there being 
{given to the Ayrshires—Mr Randall’s stock car- 
rying off three of the highest premiums given, viz: 
‘on bulls, cows, and heifers, the Durhams coming in 
, only second best. In the report of the agricultural] 
'meeting held in Boston, January 19th, 1840, Mr 
| Webster, after speaking favorably of the Devons, 
| Says that he “thought quite well also of the Ayr- 
| shires; they were good milkers, and being a hardy 
/race, were on that account well suited to the cold 
| climate, and to the coarse, and sometimes scanty 
| pasturage of New England.” 
| Respectfully, yours, 


| ALEXANDER BICKETT. 


On Tuesdey, 11th inst. was sold the stock which 


| Col. Jaques has for several years been engaged in 
/raising. Much has been said of these animals— 


but the public estimation in which they are held, is 
less, if the price obtained for the animals is a fair 
index of public opinion, than we have been accus- 
tomed to suppose. 

We subjoin a list of the names of the animals 
sold, with the age or nearly the age of each; the 





| price, and the number of the animal on the Cata- 
logue (published in our paper of 22d December 
| last.) 


The ten bulls averaged a little less than $26 
each; the eight heifers, $19; the twentyfive cows, 
quite near $50 each. Fortythree (three calves not 
counted,) brought $1698, or about $39 1-2 each. 

We should give the names of the purchasers, 
were it not that some of them have expressed a de- 
sire that we should withhold them. 





Butts. 
No. on Catalogue. Name. Age. Price. 
13. Clyto, 2 yr. ‘910 
7. Medium, 21-2 22 
16. Globe, 3-4 15 
5. Orange, 412 10 
8. Curvet, 21-2 28 
3. Don, 7 64 
10. Count, 3 23 
12. Silver, 2 26 
4. Leo, 9 8 
Brilliant, 2 51 


(NO. 20, 
Heirers. 
26. Topaz, 13-4 yrs, $2i 
28. Nymph, 11-2 14 
30. Ghent, 114 12 
3l. Branch, I 13 
32, Chrystal, 2-3 12 
25. Crimp, 3 35 
27. Charm, 13-4 41 
29. Constant, ile 16 
33. Cologne, 1.2 7 
Cows. 
1 Civilia, 14s. $16 
3 Kate Bolivar, 10 31 
4. Creampot cow 16 7 
5 Glossy, 15 38 
6 Olive, 71-4 34 
7 Betty, 7 1] 
Her calf, 24 days, 12 
8 Coral, 7 yee. 60 
Iler calf, 23 days, 6 
9. Gaze, 5 1-2 yrs. 52 
10. Dolly, 6 65 
ll. Cherry, 6 37 
13. Gipsy, 51-2 75 
14. Anna, 51-4 40 
15. Lemon, 43-4 38 
16. Cypress, 41.2 35 
17. Grecian, 41-2 47 
18. Huldah, 41-2 31 
19. Only, 41.2 67 
20. Bountiful, 413 65 
21. Bouquet, 3 3-4 39 
22. Otter, 32.3 71 
23 Diana, 3 1-2 45 
24. Cosset, 31.3 25 
2. Fanny, il 19 
12 Coquet, 6 29 
Gem, 165 
Her calf, 10 


* For the N. E. Farmer. 


CORN CULTIVATED WITHOUT HILLING. 
Mr Eprror—I last summer cultivated a piece 
of corn without hilling, so often advised in your 
columns, and shal! never hill any more. There is 
not only a great saving of labor, but the land ie 
left in much better condition for the plow at har- 
vesting ; grain, &c. are more easily sown among 
it, and also harvested with greater facility. It ie 
sometimes prostrated, but it recovers itself, and 
hilling is no preventive of this misfortune 

Yours, respectfully, 

A Brainren.. 


The above communication contains nothing##op, 
which wecan even conjecture who is the VAiter. 
Nameless articles, though often good, ang often 
such as we are willing to insert in conseqvence of 
their own merits—these nameless articles carry 
with them much less weight than such as have the 





writer’s name annexed.—Eb. N, E, F, 
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For the New England Farmer. 


AMERICAN SWINE BREEDER. 

Mr Purnam—Dear Sir—I noticed in a late 
number of the “ Massachusetts Ploughman,” ac- 
companied by highly commendatory remarks by the 
editor of that paper, some severe strictures, over 
the signature of W., upon a work lately published 
by H. W. Ellsworth, Esq., entitled the « American 
Swine Breeder.” I fully agree with W. in his 
general views as to extravagant visionary theories 
of the unpracticed in farming, as wel! as upon any 
other subject, whether recommended in an agricul- 
tural paper, or published in the more imposing 
form of a book. But! do not like their applica- 
tion in this instance, because I think he has done 
great injustice to the character of that work, as 
well as to the motives of the talented and highly 
respectable author. J am of opinion also, that his 
remarks may do essential injury to the farming in- 
terests, so far as they tend to bring into disrepute 
a work which I believe all practical farmers, at 
least as far as I have been able to gather their 
opinions, consider to be one of the most valuable 
contributions to agricultural science that, for many 
years, has been offered by learning, industry and 
practical skill. 

I have the pleasure of knowing Mr Ellsworth, 
and I can assure W. he has entirely mistaken the 
views and motives which actuated that gentleman 
in preparing and publishing the work alluded to. 
] cannot doubt that W. will give me credit for the 
most perfect sincerity in assuring him that it was 
not “ for the sake of profit” nor from “an ambition 
to appear in print,” that induced Mr Ellsworth to 
publish his book upon the rearing of swine. The 
subject was too humble for the pen of one who had 
already distinguished himself as an author, to in- 
duce him to suppose it could add much to his fame 
as a writer, and there are too many, in our time, 
whose motives I have no right to question, who are 
continually nursing the already too prevalent pre- 
judice against books upon agricultural subjects— 
too many who are ready to throw a sop to this dis- 
gusting bantling, the offspring of jealousy and 
prejudice, that has set like an incubus upon every 
generous effort for improvement in rural economy, 
to allow the learned author of the “ American 
Swine Breeder” to presume that the profit on the 
work would add much to his wealth. Very little 
has been written in this country, and our farmers 


are perhaps less acquainted with the business of | 


rearing and fattening swine than with any other 
which so materially affects their interests, and in 
the whole catalogue of English works upon farming, 
we find but one, and that very imperfect, which is 
exclusively devoted to this subject. Something 
was needed to awaken the attention of farmers to 
their true interests in this matter, and to enlighten 
them ona subject so intimately connected with 
good husbandry. Feeling the importance of such 
a work, and witha single eye tothe advancement 
of agricultural knowledge, a few practical farmers, 
‘on esting about, could find no one whose general 
wnfosm, ttion, experience in this branch of husband- 
ry, and\1rde ut devotion to the best interests of far- 
we U qualified him for the undertaking as 


nor, 8 
tar Eliswor th. At their suggestion he undertook 
the work, and with great labor and research per- 


formed it, and with what success, tet the wonder- 
fully improved condition of our swine, the extend- 
ol dimensions of our mandre heaps, and the in- 
creased oroduce of our fields, tell. 


u 





| The general charges of W., of “ imperfections, 
junpardonable blunders, recklessness, negligence,” 
| &c., can be met only by a general answer. I can 
only say they are unfounded—as unfounded as 
) they are discourteous to a gentleman who has hon- 
| estly endeavored to extend the knowledge and ad- 
| vance the interests of the farming community. 


I may be excused for saying that [ have some 
acquaintance with the subject of which Mr E}ls- 
worth’s book treats. The truth and correctness of 
most of the principles therein laid down, I have 
verified by the test of experiment. [ have had, al- 
so, the opinion of other persons engaged in the 
rearing of swine—gentiemen, too, who are “ un- 
qwilling to lend themselves to deceive,’ who either 
want the sagacity of W. to discover these “ blun- 
ders,” or the ingenuousness to state them. If 
these numerous errors do in fact exist, they should 
; be pointed out, and until they are, I must be al- 
| lowed the liberty of ranking these sweeping denun- 
|ciations among other too often repeated, sickening 
tirades against “ book farming.” 


To prove the “reckless” character of the author 
of the “American Swine Breeder,” W. quotes the 
case of Mr Barnham’s Berkshire pigs, whose death 
is attributed to one of the unpardonable blunders 
of that book. Mr Burnham ascribed the death of 
his pigs to the use of hay or clover tea. We are 
to infer then, that the blunder of Mr Ellsworth con- 
sisted in his recommending hay tea for swine. 
Now supposing that gentleman (Mr B.) to have at- 
tributed the loss of his Berkshire pigs to the true 
cause, let us see how far the author of the book in 
question has been accessory to their death. On 
page 240 of his work, Mr E., on the subject of hay 


| 





ing of hogs, we learn has been attempted by Mr 
Saunders, of Stroud, Gloucestershire, with much 
success. He was led to the use of this liquid from 
considering its effects in weaning calves. In his 
(Mr Saunders’) experiments as stated in the Agri- 


were clover, sanfoin and lucerne, and he thickened 
the tea with grains, bran, or any kind of meal, and 
he had the great satisfaction to find that he made 
a single sack of boiled potatoes, when mixed with 
this tea, and without any other ingredient, go as 
far as four or five sacks, though boiled, where he 
gave them to the pigs alone. With a view of 
showing the practicability of prosecuting the plan 
upon a large scale, he (Saunders) gradually in. 
creased his stock to upwards of four hundred, and 
in the course of his experiments he used nearly fif- 
teen hundred hogsheads of the wash, consuming, 
when his stock was at the highest, about five hogs- 
heads daily ; and incredible as it may appear, he 
maintained them collectively at the very low rate 
of one penny a head per day, in excellent store 
order and many of them fit for the butcher.” 


After further describing the effects of this tea, 
as stated by Saunders, he adds “that the hay used 
for this purpose must be of an excellent quality, 
and that bad hay is certain’ destruction to pigs.” 
Thus much for the experiments of Mr Saunders. 
Mr Ellsworth also gives the authority of Loudon 
onthe use of hay tea. His own opinion on this 
subject Mr E. gives in the following words on page 
246: “It is suggested for the consideration of far- 
mers in the Western States, whether advantageous 
results might not be anticipated from the-use of 
hay tea prepared from the wild or prairie grapes: 





! and other superior grasses, is one richly deserving 
the attention of the economical stock raiser.” 

Here then is the whole offence of this “ reckless” 
author. He has honestly given to the reader the 
results of practical farmers in England, and con- 
cludes by recommending it to. the consideration of 
farmers in the Western States, and that it demands 
the attention of the economical stock raiser. 

As to Mr Burnham’s pigs, I have no doubt that 
gentleman considered the hay tea as the sole 
cause of their death, but from a conversation which 
[ had the pleasure of having with him a short time 
after the appearance of his published account, | 
was led to infer that the clover hay made use of by 
him, was not of the first quality: that having been 
imperfectly cured, it was not entirely free from 
must. If I am correct in this inference, that cause 
alone would have been sufficient to produce all the 
disastrous consequences that followed. But Iam 
fully persuaded that the loss of Mr B.’s pigs was 
not occasioned by hay tea. By feeding for a con- 
siderable time on thin wash, unmixed with any 
| coarse or stimulating food to excite a healthy ac- 
| tion of the stornach, and having no charcoal or al- 
| kaline substance to correct the redundant bile, the 
| powers of the digestive organs ceased to act, and 
| the animals died of dyspepsia, rather than from any 
| direct effect of the hay tea. 

With all deference for Mr Burnham’s opinion, 
I am led to this belief from the circumstance that | 
formerly lost some five pigs in the same manner 
described by him, and probably from the same 
cause, though I gave them no hay tea. I have of 
late years avoided any losses in this way, by giv- 
ing my swine, every few days, a hearty meal of 








tea says: “ I'he use of hay teain the store feed-_| 


cultural Magazine, the sorts of hay made use of | 


corn, soaked in salt water and mixed with wood 
ashes, having a considerable portion of charcoal 
with it. 

Had the author recommended hay tea for the use 
of hogs in the strongest terms, which he would 
have been warranted in doing, as well from expe- 
riments made in England asin this country, and 
the effect been as bad as that ascribed to it by Mr 
Burnham, still it would not, in my opinion, furnish 
an apology for such unqualified censure upon the 
whole work—a work which it must be allowed by 
every candid reader, contains much valuable mat- 
ter, from which much useful instruction may be 
gathered, and should therefore be in the hands of 
every farmer. 

Respectfully, yours, 
E. PHINNEY. 

Lerington, 8th Jan., 1842. 


BERKSHIRE HOGS. 


Within the last few years the Berkshire hog has 
been introduced. His symmetry, thrift, cleanli- 
ness, fineness of bone, his excellent shoulders and 
hams, and, above all, his good humor and his mark- 
ed deficiency in the organ of tune, secured univer- 
sal favor. In my visits among the farmers since 
the introduction of this race, | have been amused 
with their enthusiasm for their swine, resembling 
that of parson Trulliber, in Fielding’s History of 
Joseph Andrews; and in finding them, I had al- 
most said, more proud of their Berkshire pigs at 
their troughs, than of their chubby and rosy-cheeked 
children round their supper tables. Iam a great 
admirer of the Berkshire swine, but I could never 
sympathise in these preferences ; cnd my respect 
for human nature has considerably increased since 





the experiment, at all events, in regard to clover, 


the progress of the blessed Temperance reforma- 
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tion, and since men are now scldom ecen as for- | The superintendant of the farm informed us that he neer, and be able to traverse the rail road with 


merly with all rationality extinguished, and even had paid over to the owners as net profit from this 
their animal nature outraged and degraded. 
We have been compelled, however, in this as in | from the profits as his personal compensation be- 
many other cases, to witness the capriciousness of | sides, about $1000 in the same time. Tis ordjna- 
public favor; and to adopt, with the variation of ry crop of potatoes was 3500 bushels, and for 
only a letter, the familiar proverb, and say in this ‘these he had often obtained forty cents the bushel. 
case, that “every hog must have his day.” The | ‘lhe farm yielded annually from 120 to 200 tons of 
popularity of the Berkshire swine is on the wane. | English hay, worth from ten to fifteen dollars the 
It is objected to them by many farmers that they |ton. There was a large apple orchard upon the 
are not large enough, though they are easily made | farm, from which a profit is generally derived. 
to reach, at fourteen months old, 300 or 350 lbs. ; | The occupant showed us some large corn, which 
and further, that they do not cut up well; and that | had been raised the last season at the rate of sixty 
the fat on their backs and sides is not thick enough, | bushels the acre. 
especially for packing down for fishermen, who This farm might be made far more productive 
would be glad to have their pork all fat, and whom | than it now is. It is too large for a profitable New 
I have seen spread their uncooked salted fat pork, | England farm, cultivated under the eye of a single 
as landsmen spread butter, on their bread. occupant in the most advantegeous manner. It 
The former objection is not made by all persons, | would make four or five good farms, and its pro- 
as many would prefer for their tables the pork of a | duce might be made to reach four or five times the 
heg weighing 300 lbs. to that of hogs weighing! present amount. 
600 Ibs., of which I have seen many in our market. 


With respect to the latter objection, I was half . : ;, 
disposed at first to consider it as mere caprice, but Oxford Sausages—The following recipe for 


that E. Phinney, of Lexington, a farmer in this percha ic due Epeetetionen aimee ta cor. 
matter “ not unknown to fame,”—and another meet land, is from a late English publication. Now ie 
respectable farmer of Franklin county, admit that the time to try it here: = 

there is some truth in it ; and they, as well as ma- . 

ny others, prefer a croesto the pure blood. The 





jJand for one year $3000, and that he has saved | 


velocity and eafety. 
The Yankees are proverbial for their ingenuity 
and enterprise, and every furmer like the great and 


|; good Washington, should mark out his farming op- 





erations for years in advance. If a field is to be 
laid out and broken up a year or two hence, he 
ehould at his leisure, or when no other avocation 
presses, dig and draw his rocks to the line—dig 
the trench and fill up with small stones—destroy 
the bushes, &c. So likewise if he intends to re- 
claim e swamp which has laid dormant since the 
days of old Adam, he should ditch and plough, or 
cast on his sward, and prepare lis compost ate 
season of the year when he can do nothing else to 
advantage. If he intends to till aeandy loam, and 
convert it into a fertile field, he should prepare the 
basis of his compost heap the year beforehand, 
which should consist of mud, clay, with vegetable 
or animal manure, which a little experience will 
teach him how to apply to the best advantage. No 
farmer need be at a Joss for materials to enrich his 
fields——ditch-mud, soil from the road side, and 
hedge-rows around his fields, will supply him with 
the basis of a rich compost—these carried into his 
barn yard and hog sty, in proper seasons and in 
sufficient quantities, he will soun succeed in render- 
ing his farm productive. Every farmer should be 


Ingredients : One pound and a half of pig meat provided with a barn cellar, a ehelter for his ma- 


impression is becoming general, and the butchers | cut from the griskins without any skin, and a half} pure, and a work shop for his swine. Materials for 
in Quincy market are unanimous in their unfavor- pound of veal. One pound and a half of beef | their employment can be obtained from a thousand 


able opinion of the Berkshire hogs. They admit | suet, the yolks and whites of five eggs. A dessert 
that their hams and shoulders are good for bacon; | Spoonful of sifted sage, after being well dried. 
but their backs, where they most require it, have | Pepper and salt to taste. 

no depth of fatness, and they are therefore unsuita-| p45.» to make the above into Sausages : Chop the 
ble for salting. They are good breeders and nur- | meat into small pieces and then pound it together 
ses. They may be kept, therefore, to much advan-| in q marble mortar till it is short and tender. 

tage where the object is to raise roasting pigs a Chop the suet very fine, and when the eggs are 
the market. This is sometimes quite profitable, | wel] beaten together, after the white specks are 
where a sow has two litters a year. A roast pig,| taken out, pour the liquid over the pounded meat 
only weaned by the knife, has from time immemo- | and chopped suet, well kneading it together with a 
rial been deemed a most luxurious dish. So it is | clean hand, throwing in the sifted sage, and pepper 
likely to continue tobe. Charles Lamb says that and salt from a coarsish pepper box during the op- 
the Chinese never knew the lusciousness of @| eration, so as to let them impregnate the whele 


roasted pig until an accidental fire occurred which | mags without being predominant in any part of it. 
destroyed a pig stye with its inhabitants. In pull- 





Press the whole when well mixed together into | 


sources ; all vegetable matter, weeds, straw, coarée 
grasses, brakes, mud and loom, will by them be 
converted into the most fertilizing manure, and 
these substances can be collected when there is 
nothing suffering to ea)] your attention elsewhere 
There ie no more important or profitable labor on 
the farm; but how to do it right, requires head 
work as well as bodily toil.—Piymeuth Rock. 
SHEEP. 

Causes of the various Forms of the Horn.—Horne 
are seldom met with in the sheep of hot climates, 
occurring more frequently in cold and temperate 
regions ; thus following closely the developement 
of the other coverings, to which they are strictly 


ing the bodies of these poor creatures, burnt to a a wide mouthed jar, and keep it from the air in a analogous. The fleece consists of two portions— 


crisp, from the fire, some of the skin or flesh ad- 
hered to the fingers of the Chinese, and in putting 
their hands by chance to their mouths, they for the 
first time in their lives inhaled the odor and tasted 
the deliciousness of the roasted skin. After that, 
the accidental burning of pig styes became se com- 
mon that the civil authorities were compelled to = 
interpose. FARMING. 

It is but just, however, to the Berkshires to say,! The operations on a farm require incessant toil ; 
that the unfavorable impression in regard to them,|the corporeal machine must be inconstant motion. 
though general, is not universal. An intelligent! It therefore behooves farmers to work head work. 
and very exact farmer at Braintree, B. V. French,| How many of us can see after performing an im- 
has found them to answer his expectations. Upon! portant agricultural operation, that with a little 
recently killing a number, he was well satisfied! study, we might have accomplished it with much 
with their appearance, and is of opinion that much | Jess labor. 
of the prejudice which exists against them, belongs | strength, and waste our energies in some favorite 
to the impure but not to the genuine race.—Col- | scheme of redeeming our soil, which a little mental 
man’s Fourth Report. | exertion would have rendered a light and healthful 

exercise. 

A Productive Farm.—Mr. Hill, in his Monthly | There are several ways in which almost every 
Visitor, a capital agricultural periodical, by the|farming operation can be performed. The old 
way, gives the following account of the “ Davis | road, the turnpike, and the rail road ; some will not 
Farm,” at Augusta, Me. This farm consists of 500 | travel the turnpike on account of the toll, and many 
acres, and sold a few years since for $25,000. prefer the old road because they are better ac- 

Unlike other Eastern land purchases, this has! quainted with the track. And yet a man of mod- 
proved to be at that price a profitable investment. | erate ingenuity, may soon become a skilful engi- 


cold place. 

Roll the sausages on a flour board and use very 
little grease in frying them, as they will be almost 
| fat enough to fry themselves with the aid of a fry- 

ing pan. 
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hair and wool, the one predominating more or less 
over the other, as the climate may direct. The 
form of the horns is always in unison with the char- 
acter of the fleece: thus if the animalis covered 
with hair, as in the goat, the horns will be straight : 
but if it is clothed with wool, as in the sheep, the 
horne will be curved. The same ‘holds good in 
other animals. The reason of thie appears to lie 
in the tendency which the Mair cr wool, constitut- 
ing the horny sheath, has t6 model the form of the 
supporting bone. The fibre of hair is nearly 
straight; that of wool is, on the other hand, re- 
markable for the number of tufted curls, or small 
spiral ringlets into which it naturally contracts; so 


We are too apt to misapply our/thata Merino’ram, for example, will never be 


found with rectilinear horns, nor a true goat with 
twisted ones. The truth of these remarks is borne 
out by observations on animals on whose heads 
more than two horns are occasionally met with. 
We always in such instances notice, that the addi- 
tional horne are straight, thus indicating the pre- 
sence of a considerable quantity of hair among the 
wool. From these considerations, I am led to be- 
lieve that the form of the horn, when present, ie 
an index to every gradation which can possibly 





occur between woo! and hair,—Blacklock. 
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For the N. E. Farmer. 

| 

OATS FOR FODDER—POTATOES FOR | 

LIGHT SOILS—CLOVER. 
Providence, Jan. 10, 1842. 

Aces Purnam, Esq.—Sir—I1 should be much 
gratified if I could learn through you the opinion | 
of those who have experience, as to the compara- 
tive value of oats cut green for fodder, and good 
English grass, or clover—each well cured——and | 
whether it is more profitable to raise oats for fodder | 
on light lands, than to cultivate it with the different , 
grasses. Also if oats are sowed for fodder, what | 
ia the best kind, and what the quantity to be sown. | 

What is the best variety of potato for light lands ? | 
By best variety, | would take into view the quanti- | 
ty likely to be produced, and the quality for home 
use, or shipment. 

How many years should elapse between the | 
plowing up of a clover sod and seeding again with 
clover? or does it make no difference ? 

If you will be kind enough to answer these que- 
ries through the Farmer, or by letter, if indeed you 
consider them worthy of notice, you will greatly | 
oblige one who has already taxed you in the same | 
way, and recently been encouraged to do the same | 
again. Yours very respectfully, 

WM. C. CHAPIN. 


Of-In reply to Mr Chapin’s inquiry as to the 
comparative worth of oats cut for fodder, and Eng- | 
lish hay, we think the common opinion is, that they 
are about equal, ton for ton: We should estimate 
them alike, excepting in cases where the straw is 
very rank and the grain upon it comparatively light. 
When he asks which is the more profitable on light 
lands, he goes beyond our ability to give a general 
reply ; because our observation teaches that some 
lands rather liglt, bear oats freely compared with 
grass, while on other light-lands the crop of either 
is generally smal]. We therefore can only say | 
that if the excess of an oat crop above that of hay 
is more than enongh to pay for the extra expense 
of cultivation, (annnal plowing and seeding,) the 
oat crop is best. But in most soils we should ex- 
pect no such result. The hay crop, generally, as 
often and as constantly as one can get a decent 
growth, is the most profitable on the great majority | 
of farms. No instance has come to our knowledge 
in which any other than the common oat of New | 
England has been sown fur follder—the relative | 
value of different kinds, as farsas we know, has not 
been proved —(will Mr C. ascertain by experiment ?) 
The proper quantity of the.common oat is from 3 
to 4 bushels of seed per acre—38 on lands in good | 
condition—4 on the poorer. fields. We should not | 
generally recommend the oat crop asa substitute | 

or grass, though such substitution may be a good | 
course on some soils ; whether it would be so on 
the soils around Providence, those who reside | 
there and can estimate the usual comparative yield 
of the two crops, can best judge. 


| 


} 


j 
} 
| 
} 
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Our correspondent starts a question relative to | 
potatoes, which we have never seen or heard dis- | 
cussed at any length. Indeed, the general ques- | 
tion as to which among all the varieties of potatoes | 
is best suited to a particular soil? is new to us. | 
But if new, it is well worthy of attention among 


farmers. The Chenango has done better with us| 





live where it can breathe freely, and thus asks us, | duly honored”—which I did on the 25th of same 
as plainly as a potato can ask, to plant‘it in a po-| month; but the draft was not “duly honored,” as 
rous soil where the atmosphere circulates freely. | it came back unpaid; and, after waiting about two 
‘This potato yields well, ripens early, and its quali-| weeks for an explanation, which was not even 
ty is good, In some places this is called Mercer. | made, I went to Boston for the purpose of collect- 
On light soils, that are subject to drought, either | ing the amount, and waited there several days to 
that variety which would in most seasons attain to| enable Mr Bosson to pay it, which he did; and we 
its growth before the ordinary time of greatest | parted, as / supposed, without a feeling of unkind- 
dryness arrives—or a variety so late that it shall ness on either side, certainly none on my part, 
have done but little more than send up its vines to (though I may have talked plainly to him,) notwith- 
their full height before the early autumn rains fall, , standing his want of punctuality—as well as the 
is perhaps to be preferred to such as are neither expense and loss of time in going to Boston for 
early nor late. For should drought pinch when|the money. I was nota little surprised on look- 
the potato is growing, or wishing to grow very ing over the Yankee Farmer, after my return, to 
rapidly, and this it does as soon as it gets well un- | find such a remark from that source. I concluded, 
der way, then there is ruin to the crop. But this however, to let it pass for what it was worth, pre- 


| suggestion may not be worth much until our alma-| suming that a man who would thus use a paper 
|nac-makers become more trustworthy prophets of! under his control to gratify private resentment, in 


the weather that is to come. After using so many | consequence of being required to fulfil his agree- 


| words, we may as well own the truth, and say to| ment, would not publish a reply from me; and I 


our correspondent, that he has asked a question | did not deem it of sufficient importance to trouble 
that we cannot answer. [fany of our correspon-| either of the other gentlemen connected with the 
dents can, to them we ery help—help. Has any | agricultural press in Boston. Should you, sir, con- 
one satisfied himself that there is a particular kind sider the subject of sufficient importance to give 
of potato, better suited than any other to a light ‘this statement an insertion in the Yankee Farmer, 
soil ? | or so to refer to it as to place the article prepared 

The question relative to clover, we will notice | by this Company before its readers, who have read 
at some future time.—Ep. (the paragraph referred to, you will greatly oblige 
vi ead Ra ee at — | Your ob’t servant, 


We copy the following from the “ Massachusetts | 
Plowman,” for the purpose of saying that we have | == 
received from Mr Minor similar statements to the | 
subjoined, in regard to the poudrette mannfactured | see 
under his direction, and that we know of no rea- | ON FATTENING SWINE. 
sons why his statements are not worthy of credit.) Sta—In your paper of the 18th, you have a com- 
We should have published them before but for the | munication on the cooking of meal for hogs, &c. 
fact that his letter contains a request for informa-| Now, sir, | have no doubt that it is the best way of 
tion which we are not yet able to furnish.—Ep, | fattening swine, both as the most economical and 
N. E. F. | also the quickest way ; for in the first place, swine 

POUDRETTE—EDITORIAL HONOR, &c. | love the teste of food that is boiled or scalded, 

ian . | much better, if we may judge by the way in which 
; New York, Dec. 24, 184). | they take hold at their meals, than when they have 
To the Editor of the Plowman : ‘the raw article given them, and it follows,as a 

Dear Str—I perceive by a notice in the Yan-| matter of course, that they will fatten quicker: the 
kee Farmer of the 16th ult. that you have now the cooking of food renders it more luscious, and it 
charge of that paper in connection with the Massa- takes a lesa quantity than when used in a raw 
chusetts Plowman, and I am pleased to learn the | state. I have seen some farmers give their hogs 
fact, as I am fully satisfied that you will allow me | raw pumpkins, potatoes, and also apples, thinking 
to repel an imputation cast upon me in a para- to fattenthem: the result has been, as far as I 
graph which appeared, editorially, in the paper of | have observed, a great waste of all these articles 
18th September last, under the article “ Poudrette.” | and a very small profit. T'o be sure, a little while 
In reply to that article, I desire to say that the | before killing time comes, they have given them 


D. K. MINOR. 








From the same. 


| New York Poudrette Company” do nol, and have | shelled corn, to finish them off. Now I have no 
| not, in a single instance, mixed either “gravel or doubt if they had cooked two thirds, or mayhap a 


beach mud” with the material of which they manu-| less quantity, they would have realized a much 
facture poudrette. Such articles only are used as’ larger profit, and not heard so much squaling, fora 
disinfecters and absorbents—and no “ gravel” or; hog is not content with raw apples, potatoes, or 
other insoluble substances are found in the pou-| evena fine pumpkin thrown over in his muddy do- 
drette prepared by this Company, except what came | main, without raising sundry screeches of disap- 
from the sink, and are so small that they pass’ probation. I onco fattened two hogs on cooked 


| through the screen used to separate foreign sub-| apples, that is to say, they were the chief of their 


stances, This statement I make to you, sir, with- living. The process was this: I filled a large 
out hesitation, and desire that you will give it the _ boiler with apples, and then put in water till it 
same publicity through the columns of the Farmer, ;came even onthe top. After the apples were suf- 
that was given to the paragraph casting the impu-! ficiently boiled, | stirred in cob meal till the water 
tation—and I will simply add, that I know of no! was soaked up; this was fed out to them three 
cause why the late editor should have indulged in| times a day; at first it physiced them, but ina 
such a remark, unless it arose out of a business | short time, with the aid of a little salt, it did very 
transaction between us,a short time previous to| well. My apples were generally the refuse of the 








“upon a very light peaty meadow, than the La Plata that date, in which he requested me to send him | barrelling fruit, and of course worth but little. I 
(Jong red,) or than a round blue potato, or a white | “sixty barrels of poudrette immediately on receipt | kept them on this food from the middle of Septem- 
kidney, The Chenango’s propensity to push it- | of his letter, (dated August 18, 1841,) and draw for | ber till about the twentyfifth of December, when 
self up out the ground, shows its determination to! the amount at three days sight—the draft will be | we slaughtered them. They appeared all this time 
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to thrive and fatten well; and all thought who saw | WHALE-OIL, SOAP—KILLS CATTLE LICE. 
them after they were butchered, that they would | 








weigh four hundred pounds, and I thought the 
game; but when they were weighed in Boston, 
where they were sold, they did not come to quite 
three hundred pounds.. The pork was soft anid 
flabby, and did not weigh like corn-fed pork; but 
the cost of making it was sn.all, compared to that 
of corn-fed pork. NewTI use but few apples, and 
those in the early part of the fall, boiled up with 
potatoes and pumpkins; about the first of October 
I_ feed them on boiled. potatoes with Indian meal 
mixed in, sufficient to make: a thiek mush; and in 
November they have meal scalded, till the latter 
part of the month, or the first of December, when 
they are slaughtered. I have found this, as ! think, 


the best and most economical way-of fattening my | 


hogs, taking care that they always have a good bed 
of dry litter, for this is better for them than muddy 
planks to lie upon. I had two hogs slaughtered 
on the 30th of last month, which werghed, when 
dressed, eight hundred and thirtynine pounds, and 
which were fattened as I have stated above. I 
have two of the Mackay breed, fattening in the 
same way, that are a. year old in February, and 
which I suppose will weigh three hundred at the 
present time. I have used wheat shorts, for hogs, 
but did not find them to answer. An intelligent 
and enlightened farmer of this town, told me that 


he once nade use of rye meal for his hogs with | 


good success: this was when the price of rye was 
much below that of corn: and now, sir, if you 
think these remarks are worthy of notice, yous may 
give them a corner in your good farmer’s paper. 
Yours, with respect, to. GS: 
Weston, Dec., 1841. 


Our Weston correspondent is a practical farmer, 
and we are pleased that he defends the good old 
practice of Jetting hogs have a variety of good 
things. Ifsome of these are cheap, 60 much tho 
better; and in regard to cooking food for swine, 
experience seems fully to prove the advantages of 
it; If it suits the stomach better, it must prove 
more nutritive than raw food. Pork raised and 
fattened wholly on grain, seldom commands price 
enough: to repay the cost, and the refuse of the 
dairy is well adapted to promote the growth of 
hogs; but other cheap materials may often beused 
to advantage, and by boiling, they may be rendered 
more palatable— Ed. Plowman. 





Advantages of Law.—A young man who studied | 6 ; 
ur attention has been called to an apparatus, 


law in Connectieut, become - acquainted -with the 
following facts, which are certainly very remarka- 
ble, though not so@ingular. A farmer cut down a 
tree which stood so near the boundary line of: his 
farm, that it was doubtful- whetherit belonged to 
him or his neighbor. ‘That neighbor claimed the 
tree, and prosecuted the man who cut it for dama- 
ges. The case was continued from court to court. 
Time was wasted, temper soured, and - friendship 
lost ; but the case was gained by the prosecutor. 
The last my friend knew of the transaction, the 
man who “ got the case” came to the lawyer's of- 
fice to exccute a deed of his whole farm, which he 
had been obliged to sell to pay cost! Then, house- 
less and homeless, he could thrust his hand into 
his empty pocket, and triumphantly exclaim, “I v’e 
beat him !”’—WSelected. 





Ice on door steps may be easily removed by 
throwing salt upon it. 


| fectually. 


| At this season of the year, many cattle begin to 
| suffer from lousiness. Destroy these pests at once, 
\or your animals, besides being exceedingly uncom- 
|fortable during the remainder of the winter, will, 
|in the spring, be in poor condition. Tobacco 
| washes, unguintum, oil, and various other articles, 
jhave been much used for this purpose ; and not 


| without good effects. But a more cleanly and Jess 


| , - ; ‘ , 
| offensive application is desirable, if such an one can 


be found, that will answer the purpose. A good 


j friend of ours, worthy of full confidence, says that 


strong suds of the whale-oil soap, do this work ef- 
He has been using thie application, and 
| bis neighibors, like sensible men, are copying his 
/example; and on the day following the washing of 
We presume 


he lousy culf, they find lice—absent. 


| that neither this nor any other safe application will | 


| kill the nits—and that it will in many cases be ne- 
/cessary to repeat the washings. This soap can be 
obtained at various places in the city, at about 5 or 
.6 cents per lb. Messrs. Breck & Co. have it in 
kegs of abuut 20 lbs. each, at $1 per keg —Ep N. 
EK. F. 





POT LIQUOR FOR SWINE. 


which they boil their salt beef, pork, cabbage, &c. 
injures the appetite of hogs? We have been re- 
quested to make this inquiry by a swine feeder, 
who was asked a few months ago by a woman, (and 


whether he gave his pot liquer to the hogs. He 
said, yes. But thinking that the question might 
mean something, he set himself to notice the effect, 
and is now satisfied that after he regales himself 
upon “boiled pot,” and gives the hogs the broth, 
| that their appetite is injured for two or three days. 
Is this a common effect? Farmers, let us hear 
from you. If your brains are not up to the work, 
use your wives’ brains, and put your own fingers to 
the pen, as dne good fellow has recently done by 
way of “help” to us and example to you. The 
_wife’s opinion is the best in this case, for the hogs 
always thrive best where the women take care of 
them. 

| Quere. 
| one, is it owing to the meat, or to the potatoes that 
‘are boiled with the meat 2—Ep, N. E. F 





A NEW STEAM BOILER. 





| for steaming, which from the representations made 
/tous in regard thereto, froma gentleman of the 
| highest respectability, who has erected one on his 
i farm, as also from the statements made by super- 


we have redson to believe will prove 4 desideratum, 
long desired by the agricultural community, for the 
feeding of stock, &c. We copy the following de- 


poner eng of several of out public institutions, | 


|this city, which will shew the’ natare of its con- 
| struction. — Balt. Farmer. 


| Messrs. Editors—By the kind permission of the 
‘very polite Warden of your Penitentiary, (whose 
gentlemanly bearing and friendly attention to 
strangers deserve high commendntion,) we were 
permitted to see one of the most useful, and, as 
we think, among the most remarkable improve- 
ments of the present day. We mean the steam 
boiler there used for culinary purposes, and lately 


Have farmers ever conjeetured that the water in | 


women generally have good reasons for their hints,) | 


If the fact above stated be a common | 


‘put up. By the use of this curious and practical 
invention, five large tanks filled with water are 
kept at the boiling point with a small boiler, not 
more than 20 inches in diameter, and not 2 feet 
long. The construction is simple. The boiler it- 
self is divided into compartments, alternately of 
flame and water, so that a thin stratum of water is 
acted upon at one time by a sheet of flame, and 
immediately converted into steam at 272°, which 
escapes into the middle tank called the generator, 
by means of a connecting tube placed at the top 
and back part of the boiler, and the place of the 
expanded water or steam is supplied from the same 
tank by a tube situated still lower—so that a con- 
tinued current of steam rushing into the generator, 
and of cold water returning to the boiler to supply 
the vacuum, is kept up, anti] the whole of the water 
is raised to the boiling point. 

We were inforined by Mr Houlton that with it, 
at least five sixths of the fuel is saved, and the 
amount of labor formerly required, greatly dimin- 
ished, and that the expense saved to the ‘nstitution 
had long since repaid the original outlay. We 
must confess that we were somewhat astonished to 
see about two or three hundred gallons of water 


' kept rapidly boiling with two or three small eticks 


of wood, at some distance from the tanks, Our 
surprise was increased when we were told, that 
left in that condition, and without adding wood, 
the coffee which was then in a course of prepara- 
tion, would be quite hotenough for use in the morn- 
ing. The Alms House, we understand, has sup- 
plied itself with a similar apparatus ; and we really 
think that this labor and fuel-saving machine 
should be put up in every public institution, re- 
| quiring much hot water for culinary or other pur- 
poses. To’ producers, for steaming and thereby 
| swelling produce for cattle, it cannot but be inval- 
,uable, and must shortly find a’ place upon every 
| farm, as a profitable and time-saving instrument. 
| We have been informed that the patentee of 
this very curious and ecenomical improvement in 
the arts resides amongst us. He certainly de- 
serves encouragement. His invention, from ite 
‘own utility, must find ample patronage.— Baltimore 
Clipper. 
| Necessity of Altention.—In farming, as in every 
other business, attention and strict superintendance 
| by the principal, are essential to success. No 
/matter how guod the manager may be, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that his employer should look 
!elose to his own interest, and see that the labor on 
/ the farm is conducted with fidelity and care, for 
there is no truth more incontrovertible, than that 
| neglect on his part, from its contagious nature, 
| will beget indifference on the part of those under 
It is not alone necessary that he should be 
jable, and may give, proper directions: it is equally 
| important that he see they are faithfully executed. 


— Amer, Far. 


| him. 


scription of the apparatus from the “ Clipper,” of” 


Your hens would thank you for a regular supply 
,of corn; for some pounded oyster shells, burnt and 
pounded bone, old mortar, old plastering, or some- 
thing of the kind. The hay-seed on the barn floor 
and their pickings from the :manure heap, do not 
supply all their wants. 


Give the pigs a dry and warm nest. Comforta- 
ble lodging is cheap food for your animals, and 
they have a right to it. 
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Bostox, Wrepnespay, January 19, 1842. 
Ps 
BECOND AGRICULTURAL MEETING—JAN. 14. 

The committee appointed to nominate officers for the 
season, reported 


For President—Hon. Josian Quixcy, President of | 


the Senate. 

Vice Presidents—Vaoli Lathrop, Esq., of S. Hadley, 
of the House ; Hon. Mr Plunket, of the Senate; Hon. 
Mr Hastings, of the Council. 

And the four Editors of agricultural papers in the 
city, for reporters, and also for a business committee, to 
announce subjects fur discussion, and obtain gentlemera 
to commence the discussion. 

The President, upon taking the chair, stated that he 
owed his election to his office in the legislature, and not 
to his agricultural acquirements. But his interest in ag- 
riculturists and their pursuit was great, and he was hap- 
py to assist them as far as was in his power. 

The subject that had been adopted at the previous 
meeting was then taken up, viz :—‘* What ought to be 
done by the Legislatore and Congress to give an equal 
impulse to agricultatd with the sister arts ?”’ 

Mr Buckminster, editor of the Massachusetts Plow- 
map, remarked that in the opinion of some, Congress 
Jand the Legislatare may do much to benefit agriculture. 
But he doubted whether legislation can do much more 
than it alrendy accomplishes. The State grants to each 
of several county societies, $600 annually, to be bestow- 
ed in premiums: this is well. But he thought little 
good comes from bounties. He feared thatif we try to 
do much more than is now done by legislation, we may 
do wore harm than good. 

Mr Merriam, editor of the Boston Cultivator, then 
commenced his speech. He maintained that much can 
be done and ought tobe done by government for the 
benefit of agriculture. This pursuit bas been hardly 

‘ased. The agricultural prese has done it harm. . Judge 
Buel was the only editor who has taken correct views of 
the subject, 

Why are enterprise and capital thrown out of agricul- 


ture? Why dothe young ieaveit? Not from aver- 


| ing these advantages, are not respected as much as oth- 
jers. The legislature might make grants to each of the 
| colleges for purchasing a farm; and agricultural profes- 
| sorships should be established. 

| [The above contains the heads, ae far as we recollect 
| them, of Mr Merriam’s speech. 

Mr Dodge, of Hamilton, remarked that Mr M. had 
traversed a wide field—and thatif we attempted to fol- 
low him there was danger of our being distracted. It 
had not been customary in former years at these meet- 
ings to be so discursive. Tho aim had been to present 
some single point in practical agriculture, and to adhere 
to it. Having sucha point and adhering to it, we get 
valuable instruction, which we can carry away with us. 

He was unable to agree with the previous speaker in 
very many of his views. The idea that farmers were 
not held in proper respect, he thought was incorrect. 
He denied that farmers are not intelligent and shrewd, 
|and that they are not respectable and respected. The 





get, fite them well for their calling. Agricultural 
schools where attempted have, in this country, failed. 
They ere not strongly called for. You may have an 
agricultural professor who may teach college boys the 
poetry of agriculture, and draw their attention to it; but 
when they come to the practice—when they have to 
“ hoe their row,”’ they will find that farming “ aint what 
it'a cracked up to be.’ Such professorships may do in 
Europe ; but here, it is on a good farm that the boy can 
get his best education as a farmer. 

He differed from the gentleman (Mr Merriam,) in a 
wish for bounties on silk, beet sugar, &c. The wheat 
bounty was not wise, and probably will not be renewed. 

Protection of farmers by duty upon hides, may injure 
the shoe makers, (many of whom are farmers,) and the 
good done to agriculture may be harm to mechanics. 

The fact, supposing it to be a fact, that farmers cannot 
get accommodation at banks, is not a very lamentable 
one. For farmers do not wish to get money there if 
| they can possibly avoid it. Their business, if properly 
| managed, does not often make it necessary. Were it 
‘ otherwise, no legislation can be of service, fos we cannot 
| compel the banks to loanto one whose credit is not 
| good. The subject was not, in his view, a proper one. 


| Mr Merriam then remarked:—There are some polli- 





education which they can, and which many of them do| 


sion to Jabor; but because they see government con- ticians who wish to keep the farmers blind. But it was 
stantly furnishing mercantile facilities and helping mer- not so with Judge Buel —The subject not a proper one ! 
chants to the means of borrowing money, while the far- | These great questions not proper! But we must come 


——— — —— ___ ] 


| for education will take the firstrank. Farmers, not hav. “operation this is not an oppressive burthen upon the 


farmer. 

Farmers, too, can get money at the banks upon real 
estate security—he knows they can. 

Mr Buckminster doubted the propriety of trying to 
compel the banks to loan money upon real estaie secu- 
rity. The banks must redeem their bills in money, not 
in farms. 

Mr Quincy pleasantly said, that inveterate talkers are 
sometimes put in the chair to keep them silent—but as 
| this was his first appearance there, he need not presume 
| that that trick had been played upon him. 
| He asked whether any thing can be done to make 

men ef education engage in farming? It may be diffi- 
, cult here—for the Yankee wants to make money. Agri- 
culture does not open a field for making a fortune rap- 
idly. Our people, bent upon money getting, look to 
trade, where great risks are'run, and where money may 
be made, and where, too, all may be lost. ‘The farmer's 
life is quiet—his gains are small—his risks small. What 
needs to be done then? We need to teach men that 
money-making ia not the great end of life. Teach them 
this, and you may make them forego the hazards, anxi- 
eties and temptations of mercantile life, and seek for 
better things—for honesty, integrity, independence, 
honor and virtue, where they can be more certainly 
gained—on the farm. That which seems to be wanting, 
is to teach the young what are the just aims and ends of 
life ; for then they will turn to farming as the pursuit 
in which those high aims can be must safely and surely 
reached. ‘Take just views of the true objects of life— 
just views of man’s duties and destiny, and then caleu- 
lating and balaneing the advantages and disadvantages 
of the various pursuits, agriculture will stand well. 


} 
} 


[Subject for consideration at the next meeting—Cul- 
ture of the Potato.) 





BOSTON ALMANAC. 

Considerate.—Mr Dickinson, he of the Boston Alma- 
nac, sent usa copy of his book, (and his book is the dest 
of almanacs)—which we duly noticed; and though we 
praised, we did not flatter. Now there has come anoth- 
er copy—(one for our office and the other for the farm, 
as we take it.) Thank you, Mr D. for remembering 
that we live at two places. And we advise every body 
around the city that wants a good almanac, to buy yours. 
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mer cannot raise funds. Concentration of eapital in 
banks, tends to cut off the farmer's facilities for borrow- 
ing. 

Congress can do something. It can lay a duty upon 
hides, and thus help the farmer. He had watched Con- 
gress with an evil eye, to see if they would do any such 
thing, but they have not. The silk and sugar beet busi- 
ness may be encouraged by proper duties on the foreign 
articles. Potatoes from the Provinces may be kept 
from our market. 

Government makes no provision for agricultural edu- 
cation. No class of citizens can flourish and take high 
rank, unless there are many highly educated men among 
them. 

The State may aid agriculture by altering the laws in 
regard to taxation. Farmers pay more tax by one third, 
than they ought to. The legislature miyht by law re- 
quire corporations to send to assessors the names of 
stockholders. ‘The farmer is taxed not only for what he 
is worth, but for all his real estate, even though it be 
under heavy mortgage. 


Our whole system of education is adverse to agricul- 
The class which enjoys the greatest advantages 


ture. 


| here to talk about trifles, such as muck, and not about 
| laws ! 

| Mr: Stone, of Beverly, stated that he had at the former 
meeting suggested the subject of muck, and that the con- 
, versation upon it had been instructive to him. He hop- 
| ed that practical farmers present would tell the meeting 
| whether any thing could be done for them by legisla- 
| tion, and if any thing, whet. 
| Col. Newell, of West Newbury, thought the educa- 
tion of farmers pretty ‘good. Thought, also, that the 
| great political questions involved in the subject and re- 
| marks upon it, worthy of consideration and debate. 
| And perhaps it might be well to waive the considera- 
tion till some future time, when gentlemen might be 
hetter prepared for debate. 





He then asserted that Mr Merriam’s position in regard 
to taxation, is false in theory and in practice. It is true, 
that the farmer doea pay tax upon the whole worth of | 
his farm, even though it be under mortgage. But it is 
also true that the merchant.is taxed for his stock in 
trade, although he owes for a great part of it. The visi- 
ble property is taxed and must be, and in the general 





EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Jan. 1, 1842. 

Fine specimens of the Beurre d’ Aremberg and Co- 
lumbian Pears, from the President, M. P. Wilder. 

A seedling Sweet Apple, from Jacob W. Watson, of 
Princeton. 

From L. P. Grosvenor—fine specimens of Apples: 
Peck's Pleasant, Pearmain, Chandler, Russet, Baldwins, 
Pound Royal, Spitzenberg, Queenin, Greening, Pippen, 
Company, and two kinds unknown. 

For the Committee, 


B. V. FRENCH. 


Saturday, Jan. 15, 184?. 


Samuei Mann, of Dedham, exhibited very fine Celery 
For the Committee, 
A. D. WILLIAMS. 





Give your cattle but little hay ata time, and let that 
little be well shaken up. 





Again we say, boys, don't forget to card the cows— 
Jet this invariably be attended to before breakfast. 
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MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


The Fruit Committee are hereby notified that there will be 

a meeting at the Horticultural Rooms on Saturday 22d inst. 
at half past 10 o’clock A. M. 
B. V. FRENCH, Chairman. 
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THERMOMETRICAL. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 
Raogeof the Thermometer at the Gardenof the proprietors 
ef the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Northerly exposure, for the week ending Jan. 16. 


Sales of all descriptions wil 
pounds. 


35 a 37—1-4 and common do 30 a 32 —Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 26-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 14—Bengasi do 
8 a 10——Saxony, clean, — Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 
do. do. picked, 12 a 16—Superfine Northern pulled lamb 37 


' 

| 
a 42—No. | do. do. do. 25 a 37—No. 2 do do do 25 a 30- 
| No. 3 do do do 18 a 20. 


HAY, per ton, $20 to 25—Eastern Screwed 817 to 19. 
CHEESE- -Shipping and 4 meal, 4 to 6c.--New 5 to8. 











Jan. 1842. | 6,A.M.|[12,M.|5,P.M. | Wind. 
Monday, 10 32 33 | 32 ! NE. | 
Tuesday, il | 26 | a we 2 
Wednesday, 2 26 | a. a. | 
Thursday, 13 6 6 | 7 N. W, 
Friday, 14 | 10 | 33 { 40 Ss. 
Saturday, 15 28 35 | 32 | N. WwW. 
Sunday, 164 18 bo Se OE [- 





BRIGHTON MARKE'T.—Monpay, Jan. 17, 1842. 
Reported forthe New England Farmer. 

At Market 300 Beef Cattle, 1325 Sheep and 230) 

Swine. 

I'n1ces.— Beef Cattle. A few yoke of choice cattle 
sold on the hoofs at a trifle more than our highest quo- 
tations. We quote first quality, $5 50 a 575. Sec- | 
ond quality, $4 75 a5 25. 'Chird quality $3 50 a4 50. | 

Sheep.—Store sheep from $1 C0, 10 $150. Stall fed 
from $1 75 to $3 00, and a few very fine at a higher 
price. 

, Swine. —No lots sold to peddle. 
51-2 


At retail, from 4 to 





= —————. 





WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT, 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $3 00 to 3 25 per bushel. Red Top, 
£0 to 55 cents. Clover—Northern, 13c.—Southern, 12to 13 c. 
Flax Seed, 31 80tol 85 bu. Lucerne, 25c.perlb. Ca- 
nary Seed, $5 per bushel. 

GRAIN. There wasa slight improvement at the close 
wn prime qualities of mealing Corn; one or two cargees of 
yellow flat sold at 62c. and for some other parcels, including 
a cargo to arrive, the same price was realized. Southern | 
round yellow, old and new mixed, 68¢; Northern do, old, | 
70c. per bushel ; white 7 a57 1-2; and a cargo do. part old, | 
58c per bushel. 2000 bushels Delaware Oats, 43c per bush- | 
el, 500 bags New Orleans white corn sold by auction, 57 a 
58 1-2 c. per bush. of 53 Ibs cash 

Corn—Northern, bushel 68 to 70—do. Round Yellow 65 
a 67—do. Southern Flat Yellow 61 a 63—White do. 56a 
£8—Barley 65 a 63—Oats—Southern 47 a 48—Northern do, 
48 to 50—-Beans, per bushel 75 a 1 60 

FLOUR. The market for the most part of the week has | 
exhibited the same dullness as before reported, and some | 
sales have been made at a slight reduction. ‘The sales of | 
the week consist of 400 a 1000 bbls Genesee at 86 12 1-2, ; 
and small parcels $6 184625; fancy $6 31 a 6 37; 1500 
hbls Ohio, via New Orleans, at 35 87, on time, with in- | 
terest; 1400 do. do. $5 94, 3@ days : 300 do. do. not in good } 
order, $5 50 cash; 600 do Fredericksburg at $6 12, 4 mes. 
for export; 5v0 do. do. Bellemont brand, extra quality for 
bakers, $6 75 cash; 300 do City Baltimore City Mills, $6 25, | 
4 mos. for export; 100 do Howard st, 86 15 per bbl. cash. | 

Baltimore Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. $6 25 a 6 37—do. | 
wharf, $6 12 a 6 18—do. free of garlic, $6 25—Philadelphia 
do. 4 mos. $6 12 a 6 18—Fredericksburg, lowl’d 4 mos. $6; 
12 a 6 18—Alexandria, wharf mountain, $6 12 a 6 18—' 
Georgetown, 86 25 a 637—Richmond Canal, 86 25—do., | 
City, 87 00 a 7 25—Genesee, common, cash, 86 12 a 6 25— | 
do fancy brands $6 31 a6 37—Ohio via Canal, $5,87—Indian 
Meal in bbis., $3 00a 3 25- 

PROVISIONS. The market, during the past week, has 
been extremely dull, and prices are sustained only for smal! 
parcels to supply immediate waats of the trade, and for 
vessels’ use. Sales of Lard, public and private, comprise 
about 2500 kegs, various qualities, and part for shipping, | 
5 1-40 6 1-4 per Ib. 

Beet—Mess, 4 mo. new bbl. $10 00—Navy—$s 50 a 9 00 
—No. 1 $8 00—do Prime $5 00 a 5 50—Pork—Extra clear, 
4mo. bbl. $13—do Clear $11 a 12—do Mess $8 50 a 9 50 
—do Prime $7 00 a 7 59—do Mess from other States $3 25 
a 9 50—do Prime $7 00 a 7 50. 

WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shail not exceed 8 cts. per pound, free. All where- 
of the value exceeds § cts. per pound, 32 per ct. ad. val. and 
4 cts. per pound. 

The sales of fleece and pulled have been during the past 
week to a fair extent, at from 33 a 47c per Ih. for fleece; 
good No. 1 pulled has been sold at 35c.; superior 33 a 40c. 


| 





| place. 
| fortwo families ; 


'atus for boiling with steam, and 


| of soil, well calculated for profitable farming, and especially | 


| next at 10 o'clock A. M. on the premises. 


EGGS, (6 a 25. 
FARMS FuR SALE. 

To be sold, a Farm containing about ninety acres of Land, | 
beautifully situated, one mile and a quarter from the centre 
of Billerica, on the main road leading from Lowell to Bos- | 
ton; 7 miles from the former, and 17 miles from the latter | 
There is a large Dwelling House thereon, suitable | 
alsoa large Barn. Also, an estaljlish- 
ping swine, with an appar- 
laving every other conve- 
Also a Wood-Shed, Chaise House, | 


ment built two years since for kee 


nience fur the business 


| Granary, and Cider Mill House, with a Grater Mill. | 


Also, another Farm adjo ning the above, containing ahout 
thirty-five acres of Land, having a Dwelling House and large 
Shop built two years ago, for a shoe establishment. The a- | 
bove named Jands are of an excellent quality of every variety 


adapted te Fruit, Hay and Vegetables for market, and con- 
taining more than 800 Fruit Trees‘—Said estate can he con- 
veniently divided so as to make three good farms, or the 
shop with five or six acres of land can be sold separately to 
suit purchasers. 

The ahove property if not previously sold at private sale, 
will be sold at Public Auction on Thursday the 17th of March 





Any gentleman from the city, wishing a handsome situa- 


| tion for a country residence, or any farmer o1 mechanic wish- | 


ing to purchase, may do well to call ond view the premises. | 
Inquire of the subscriber, living near the same 

SERENO FISK. 

Billerica, Jan. 19, 1842 ist 17M 


FARMER WANTED. 

The advertiser 1s in want of a man, with or without a 
family, to take the general charge of a small farm. One 
that can bring testimonials of unquestionably good moral 
character, and industrious habits, and of good acquaintance 
with the principles of improved husbandry, will learn of a 
desirable situation by addressing immediately post paid, box 
No. 37 Providence R. [. 3p Jan,19 | 








POUDRETTE. 
500 Barrels Poudrette may be had on application to the 
subscriber, at $2 per barrel of four hushels each—delivered 
on board of vessel in this city. Orders by mail, enclosing 
the money will be promptly attended to, if received soon by 
D. K. MINOR, Agent, 120 Nassau st., New York. 
Jan, 5, 1842. 








WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED VEGETABLE 


CUTTER. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











_ This machine surpasses all others for the purpose of cut 
ting Ruta Baga, ~ arm Wurtzel, and other roots The 
great objection to other machines, is their cutting the reots 
into slices, which makes it almost impossible for the cattle 
to get hold of them; this-machine with a little alteration, 
cuts them into large or small pieces, of such shape as is most 
convenient forthe eattle to eat. It will cut with ease from 
one to two bushels of roots per minute. 

For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., at the New Fnz- 
land Agricultural Warehouse, No 51 and 62 North Market | 
Street, Boston. Sept. | | 


1 not fall much short of 100,000 | 


“ ; 2 | Farmers in want of Lime for A 
_ Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, |b. 47 a 50 ¢.--Amer- | find it gre 
ican full blood, do 43 a 46--Do. 3-4 do40 a 41—Do. 1-2 do | L’Etang 


| furningr in every particle of grass or stubble, and ieavin 


L/ETANG LIME 

gricultural purposes will 
atly to their advantage to try the St. George Co's. 
Lime, said to be superior for that purpose to an 
other ever yet introduced. For sale by DA vib DAVIS, 


| over the Hope lnsurance Office, State St., Boston. 


Sept. 8. 3m 





Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over 
L the 
ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
mould hoard has be a very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greutest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. ‘The Committee at the fate trial 
of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostly light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, butif your land is heavy, hart orrochy, 
BEGIN with Mr. Howanp’s.’ 

Atthe above mestioned trial the Howard Pleugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of team, than any olher 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the 112 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches. to 
the same power of team! All acknowledge that Howard's 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most substantially 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise secures 
the mould hoard and Jandside together, and strengihens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost alout 
$i0 50, and with cutter 8i, with wheel and cutter, $2 50 
extra, 

The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Sced Sture, 
Nos. 61 & 52 North Market Street, by 
JOSEPH BRECK & CQ, 


EDMUND T. HASTINGS & Cv, 
Pure Sperm Oil. 

No. 101 State St, keep constantly for sale, Winter, Spring 
and Fall Sperm Oil, bleached and unbleached ; which the 
warrant to be of ihe best quality and to burn withow 
crusting. 

Vil Canisters of various sizes. 
Boston, Jan. 1, 184l. 


isly 


SUN DIALS. 

Just received a few of Sheldow & Moore's, Sun Dials, a 
very neat and useful article for the purpose of giving the time 
of day in the garden er field. Price 75 cents. For sale by 
J. BRECK §& CO., No &! and 52 North Market St. 


s @RINDSTONES. 
An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstores 

constantly on hand and for saleby AMMIC. LOMBAIUJ) 

& CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf. isly. Nov. 1?. 





FENCE CHAINS. 

Just received from England, 10,000 feet Chains, suitable 
for Fences or other purposes. For sale hy J. BRECK & 
CO., No. 52 North Market st. April 21 

TY UP CHAINS. 

Just received by 500 Chains for tyeing up Cattle 

These chains, introduced by E. H. Dersy, sq. of Salers, 
and Col. Jacques, for the purpose of securing catile to the 
stall, are found te be the safest and most convenient mods 
of fastening cows and oxen to the stanchion. 

For sale by J. BRECK & CO., No. 52 North Market st. 


DRAFT AND TRACE CIIAINS.,, 
Just received by Packct Coromanda, 
400 pair Trace Chains, suitable for Ploughing. 
200 “ Truck and leading Chains. 
200 “ Draft Chains. For sale by J. BRECK & CO.,, 
No. 52 North Market st. April2t 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


DISTRESS IN ENGLAND. 
Our readers hardly need to be reminded that the | 
papers have lately quoted repeatedly from the Eng- | 
lish papers in relation to the distress said to pre- 
vail in England. We cannot refrain from present- 
ing a few of the paragraphs to awake commisera- 
tion among ourselves and to reveal, at least, by 
contrast the privileges and advantages of the |a- | 
boring classes in our own country :— 
“ A public meeting of the inhabitants of Leeds, | 
was held a few weeks since, to investigate the con- 
dition of the unemployed poor—and a report care- 
fully drawn up from detailed accounts, ‘was read to 
the meeting. ‘The extent of destitution as repre- 
sented in this report, is indeed frightful. It ap- 
pears that there are twenty thousand individuals in 
Leeds who are living on 411-2 pence a week each 
—about fwenty cents ! The report said : 


“ Were the committee desirous of producing 
sensation alone, they might possibly recite numer- 
ous cases of soul-harrowing privation communi- 
cated by the enumeraters. They will only state | 
generally, that in scores‘of instances, the enumer- 
ators were obliged to write with the books placed 
on their knees, in consequence of the absence of 
every article of furniture that might be made avail- 
able for resting the book upon ; and-in many, very 
many instances, such was the man#fest destitution, 
that little else than the damp walls which inclose_ 
them, constitute the only title to ‘ home’ which the 
miserable inmates could claim. In conclusion, 
your committee beg leave to state that they have 
not caused the purlieus of the town to be explored 
for the purpose of swelling the amount of destitu- 
tion in the report, as several confined places, noto- 
rious for their permanent misery, are not included 
in the enumeration.” The rending of the report 
caused a deep sensation in the meeting. 

The most harrowing descriptions were given by 
some of the visitors, of the scenes they had wit- 
nessed. ‘The cases of distress,’ said Dr. Smiles 
(editor of the Leeds Times,) ‘of extreme distress, 
that had come under his notice that morning, had 
harrowed up his very soul. (Hear, hear.) There 
was one case which he would particularly men- 
tion. He had noted down the’name, and he was 
sure, if any doubts existed, individuals might sat- 
isfy themselves-as to the-correctness of the state- 
ments. At the end of “Brooke street there was a 
small cellar dwelling, nine feet by twelve, imto 
which they were introduced by the enumerator. 
The dwelling was so considerably beneath the 
street, that only half of the window was above it. 
It was a damp, disagreeable, i}]-lighted, ill-aired 
den. (Hear, hear.) In that apartment they fouud 
three families, consisting of sixteen individuals, 
nine who slept in it every night. (Sensation.) 
There were four adults, and twelve children. Six 
individuals constituting one family, slept upon a 
litter of straw, huddled together not like human 
beings, not even like animals, for their situation 
was nothing to be compared with the comfort of 
our dogs and horses in our stables. (Hear, hear.) 
Other four or five slept on a bed of shavings, and 
the remaining five slept on another miserable bed 
in the apartment. When they entered, the poor 
mother was weeping, her infant was on her knee 
in the last stage of a fatal disease, dying without 
apy medical assistance, (Sensation.) The family 


;rupts in large numbers. 





were entirely destitute, no means of subsistence, 


That was one instance. We fear Leeds may 
stand for a sample of nearly every town in the 
manufacturing districts. Winter is rapidly ad- 
vancing on a population without employment and 
without property, what they had having been part- 
ed with in order to supply their most pressing 
wants. It was stated too by Dr. Smiles, that ‘ the 
small grocers were failing and becoming bank- 
Many were not able to 
pay their debts. This again acted on middle class 
men in a higher condition of life; and he could 
state, what most of them perhaps knew, that a 
large number of the first class tradesmen had re- 
cently become bankrupts,’ ” 

Another paper, the Liverpool Mercury of the 
30th ult., says : 

“ The winter is not yet commenced, yet the gen- 
eral distress throughout the country has arrived at 
such a point, that nothing but a wholesale famine 
can carry it further. From Paisley the accounts 
are frightful,—so frightful that even Sir Robert 
Peel, although he still adheres to his non-interven- 
tion ag a Minister, declares his readiness .to for- 
ward a private ‘subscription for its amelioration as 
an individual. In the Potteries, famine stalks 
abroad ; thousands are starving ; and those who 
would cruelly attempt to delude the sufferers into 
the belief that machinery is the cause of their-dis- 
tress, may read in the general destitution there, 
the refutation of their foolish falsehood. In the 
Potteries ‘there is no other machine worked but the 
potter’s wheel mentioned in Scripture. In the me- 
tropolis we have a specimen of the general desti- 
tution in the fact that even printers, usually the 
most prospereus of the classes who live by labor, 
are appealing to private benevolence, with the ap- 
paling fact that twelve hundred compositors and 


pressmen in London are‘unemployed, and many of | 


them, with large -families, are actually in a star- 
ving state.” 

The following is an extract from a letter giving 
an account of the distress among the working 
classes, prevailing at Stockport : 

« All the other trades are equally suffering. 
Such is the extreme:starvation point to which they 
are reduced, that their wives are to be seen beg- 
ging from door to door, or gathering the disgusting 
offals that are to be met with in the streets. Meat 
and water are a Juxury which few can boast of, 
and as for fire, whole houses are-without a spark. 
Last week upwards of two hundred fresh men turn- 
ed out for-wages, and there is every reason to fear 
that, ere long, that number will be frightfully in- 
creased. ‘lhe constant cry of the men is, ‘ Are we 
to die of starvation, or see our children fall before 
our faces from hunger, while plenty abounds in the 
land ? ~ The situation of the females beggars all 
description—naked, shivering with cold, and faint 
from hunger, they are, parading the streets, and im- 
ploring with tears and supplications, assistance for 
themselves and their famishing children.” 

After giving some thrilling accounts of the dis- 
tress prevailing in Yorkshire, the London Atlas 
says : 

“ This is but-a sample of the accounts from all 
parts of the country. Manchester, Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Paisley, Norwich, Preston—almost eve- 
ry town in England or Scotland where the popula- 
tion is dense, has the same tale to tell. The mid- 
dle classes cannot assist ; they are themselves 
falling into actual want. Distress such as this 


no weekly earnings, no parish relief. (Hear, hear.) | must affect the capitalist as well as the laborer, 


_and it must spread upwards and downwards, until 
| the intermediate classes between wealth and labor 
| are absorbed in the calamity. Meanwhile, the de- 
,crease of the deposits at the Bank of England tell 
ithe effect even upon those who stand reinoved 
| from all chances of immediate distress ; and while 
(this is going on, bread is nearly double the price 
|in London which it is in Paris.” 





| Itis said of the eccentric John Randolph, that a 
| political opponent who wished to draw him into a 
‘quarrel, one day boldiy met him onthe sidewalk in 
Washington, with the remark, “1 do not turn out 
for every vile scoundrel I meet.” «J always do,” 
said Randolph, with an expressive waive of the 
| hand; and suiting the action to the word, he turn- 
ed one side and went on his way. 








Curious Law.—lt is said that there is a law 
among the Arabs which permits a man to divorce 
|any of the-four wives allowed him, who do not 
|make good bread. Fortunate for some of the fash- 
| ionables of the present day, there is no such law 
in force in this country !—Exzch. pap. 
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GRKEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 
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JOSEPH BRECK & CO. at the New England Agricuk 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and52 North Map- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical principle not eles 
applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prom- 
inent éffects of this application, and some of the consequem 
| peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
hy any other machine even when worked by horse or steana 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiarmanner in which they 
cut, require sharpening Jess often than those of any other 
straw cutter. a 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and pm 
together very strongly. Ht is therefore not so liable as the 
complicated machines in- general use to get out of order. 





GRINDSTONES, ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 

Grindstones of different sizes hung on friction rollers and 
moved with a foot treader, is found to be a great improve- 
ment on the present mode of hanging grindstones. The 
ease with which they move upon the rollers, renders them 
very easy to turn with the foot, by which the labor of one 
man is saved, and the person in the act of grinding, can 
govern the stone more to his mind by. having the complete 
control of his .work. Stones hung in this manner are be- 
coming daily more in use, and wherever used, give univer 
sal satisfaction. ‘The rollers can be attached to stones hun 
in the common way 


For sale by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., Nos. 51 and 6a 
North Market Boston. July 14 
Ce cee ——————_——__] 
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N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank all 
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TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS. 








